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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL IN 
JERUSALEM, 1921-1922 

To the Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
Gentlemen: 

I have the honor to submit the following report of the work of the 
School during the academic year 1921-1922. 

The past year has coincided with the second year of civil government 
in Palestine since its reestablishment, July 1, 1920. It has witnessed 
a gradual improvement in public security and a. stabilization of the 
government departments which have made property safer and life 
more normal. It has also seen a partial return of more tolerable living 
conditions, though for Americans the reduction of prices in Egyptian 
currency has been accompanied by a corresponding fall in the relative 
value of the dollar, practically cancelUng the advantage. The 
political situation is still anomalous, since the mandate has not yet 
been ofScially granted, and political agitation has therefore been rife. 
The right of exterritoriality, which Americans, alone among peoples, 
still enjoy in Palestine, is not of much consequence, since the justice 
of the English courts, even when administering Ottoman law, is above 
reproach. 

In the midst of the general ameUoration of conditions, however, 
the housing problem has grown more serious. This is the most 
difficult question which the School now faces. Until the projected 
building is erected we will be greatly hampered by lack of adequate 
accommodation , both in the way of living quarters and of working room. 
The housing crisis, moreover, is growing more acute, since the minor 
building operations which are going on now are not even able to 
cope with the demand due to the influx of population from outside. 
A number of persons who have expressed an earnest desire to spend 
a year in Jerusalem in connection with the School have not been able 
to come, because of the high cost of Uving here, due in part to adverse 
housing conditions. The number of those who can come is, however, 
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most gratifying; there is every prospect that we will soon have a 
a larger number of students than ever before, and thus be able to 
enter on a new period of usefulness as a School. 

The Director remained in Jerusalem during the early summer. 
On Aug. 13 he left for Alexandria to meet his bride, Miss Ruth 
Norton, and her mother, Mrs. Paul Thornley Norton, of Columbus, O. 
The wedding took place at St. George's Cathedral in Jerusalem, with 
Canon Danby oflSciating, and was followed by a reception in the house 
of the latter. The wedding trip through Palestine and Egypt lasted 
from Sept. 2 to Sept. 16, after which the Director and Mrs. Albright 
were at home in the School. Mrs. Albright is a graduate of Johns 
Hopkins University (Ph.D., 1921), and is thus in close touch with 
academic life and qualified to become the sympathetic mistress of an 
institution for research. 

The Annual Professor for 1921-2 was Professor W. J. Hinke, 
Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Semitic Languages and Religions in Auburn 
Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. Professor and Mrs. Hinke 
arrived in Jerusalem Sept. 23, and left May 17. The Thayer Fellow 
was Mr. W. E. Staples, M.A., of Toronto University, who arrived 
Oct. 1, leaving May 22. It is interesting to note that Mr. Staples is 
the fifth Candian to hold the Thayer Fellowship, out of a total of 
seventeen incumbents — a very creditable showing indeed. There 
were no other students this year. A number of scholars and students 
who had expressed their intention to spend the year with us found it 
impossible, and were forced to give their plans up — only temporarily, 
we hope. 

Owing to the lack of a suitable home for the School, the number of 
American visitors has been much smaller than it will be after the 
occupation of the new building. Among the many visitors who did 
call at the School may be mentioned Messrs. Hall and Hauser, of the 
Metropolitan Museum Expedition in Egypt; Mr. Whittemore, of 
Boston, the well known Egyptian archaeologist; Professor and Mrs. 
Showers, ofBonebrake Theological Seminary (Dayton, 0.); Professors 
Fowler and Case; President and Mrs. Kunkle, of Canton Theological 
Seminary, China; Miss Mary Mills Patrick, President of Constanti- 
nople College; President and Mrs. Stewart, of Auburn Theological 
Seminary; and Mr. Towne, Trustee of Mount Holyoke College. 
Besides, there were numerous students and tourists who called and 
whom we supplied with assistance and information to the best of 
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our ability. The value of the School to visitors will increase steadily 
with the completion of our new plant. The School is always open to 
persons who are interested in the Holy Land, and we are always 
ready to welcome them and help them to the extent of our powers. 

The great event of the year was the arrival of Dr. J. B. Nies on April 
6, to oversee the execution of the plans for the new building of the 
School. The funds for this purpose were promised to the School 
by the late Mrs. Nies, whose wishes, coinciding fully with his own, 
Dr. Nies proposed to carry out. On April 10-11 Dr. Nies and the 
Director visited Haifa and conferred with Mr. Fr. Ehmann, in whose 
hand the plans were placed for practical execution. Mr. Ehmann, 
formerly of Jerusalem, is an architect of exceptional ability and wide 
reputation, trained in Europe, though born in the country and fully 
conversant with local conditions. To him is largely due the execution 
of the magnificent Augusta Victoria Stiftung on the Mount of Olives, 
now the Government House and official seat of the Palestine adminis- 
tration. He also built the Friends' Mission Orphanage at Ramallah 
and the German gymnasium in Jerusalem, besides many other public 
and private structures. It is very interesting to note that Professor 
Robinson had selected him as the best architect for the building of the 
School when the plans were under way before the war. 

The next two months were devoted to plans and preparations for 
the future building, study of stones and other materials, consideration 
of various details in the plans, etc. Mr. Ehmann expected to have the 
working plans ready in a month, but a severe illness interrupted his 
work, and the plans were much delayed. Meanwhile work in the 
stone quarries reopened with the end of Ramadan (close of May), 
and samples of various sorts of stone were delivered. We hoped to 
get the plans to America and back before the end of the summer, 
permitting us to finish the cisterns and lay the foundations before the 
winter rains. These hopes were, however, doomed to disappointment. 

In the night of June 12 Dr. Nies was suddenly taken ill with a severe 
attack of angina pectoris. His health had been slowly growing worse 
since the first of May, owing to an advanced condition of arterio- 
sclerosis, which was adversely affected by the altitude, the heat, and 
the fatigue of the journey from America and subsequent exertions. 
His physicians had warned him of the danger of an apoplectic stroke 
but as it happened his heart was affected instead. All that could be 
done for him was performed. He was never left alone for a moment; 
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three physicians and a trained nurse were in attendance, but all to 
no avail. On June 18, at 6:00 in the afternoon, he passed quietly 
away, after five days of suffering. The bod)? was embalmed, and, 
after the funeral service had been read by Dr. Maclnnes, Bishop of 
the Anglican Church in Jerusalem, was transported to Port Said, 
where it was placed on a steamship bound for America. 

Dr. Nies's death is a great loss to our School, which he had supported 
and encouraged from the very beginning. He was a patron of learn- 
ing in the truest sense of the word, who combined generosity with 
kindly encouragement and sympathy. He was also a scholar of 
distinguished attainments himself, justly honored during the last 
year of his life by being made President of the American Oriental 
Society. The Director, who has prized Dr. Nies's friendship for a 
number of years, is able to sympathize with the many other friends 
who mourn his loss. For the sake of our School he overtaxed his 
strength and hastened his death, in his eagerness to see the new 
building completed as soon as possible. 

The work of the School during the past year was carried on by means 
of lectures, conferences, walks and tours, and excavations. Owing 
to the fact that only the two additional members of the staff were 
present, no formal courses were given. The regular academic work 
of the School will be resumed next year with courses on the archaeology 
and epigraphy, topography, folklore, etc., of Palestine. The members 
of the School both took courses in modern Hebrew and Arabic and 
pursued the study of the topography and archaeology of the Holy 
Land. Besides, they continued their private researches. Professor 
Hinke worked on his forthcoming volume in the Yale Assyriological 
Series, " Babylonian Boundary Stones, " and prepared a large number 
of articles for publication. Mr. Staples pursued studies connected 
with his thesis, dealing with the Elihu speeches in the Book of Job. 

The Director lectured an hour weekly in the fall on the post- 
exilic history of Palestine, and Professor Hinke gave a corresponding 
series of lectures on the religion and cult of Israel. During the winter 
a course of ten public lectures on the history and civilization of the 
ancient Orient, with special reference to Palestine, was given by the 
Director and Professor Hinke. Professor Hinke also delivered several 
illustrated lectures on "The Bible and Archaeology, Musical Instru- 
ments in the Ancient Orient," etc., in the Y. M. C. A. series, before 
large and interested audiences. The Director lectured once at the 
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English College on "The Recovery of the Ancient Orient," and once 
in the series of the Jewish Archaeological Society on the subject, 
"Kena'anim ve-Amorlm 'al pi ha-haflr6t." 

The School also took an active part in the work of the Palestine 
Oriental Society, an organization founded three years ago by Professor 
Clay. This society has proved to meet a real need in the intellectual 
life of Jerusalem, and the interest in it has grown steadily, despite 
occasional diplomatic difficulties, owing to the many groups repre- 
sented. The Director has acted as President during the past year, 
having been elected to take the place of Professor Garstang. Five 
meetings were held and three papers were presented by members of 
the School. Professor Hinke read on " Matriarchy among the Ancient 
Semites, " November 10; the Director gave the Presidential Address, 
on "Palestine in the Earliest Historical Period," January 24; and Mr. 
Staples read on "A Sirocco in the Book of Job," April 27. 

The number and length of the trips for study of the country and 
archaeological reconnaissance were unavoidably reduced this year. 
June 1, 1921, the Director made an excursion with Professor Dalman, 
Director of the German Archaeological Institute, and Professor 
Pedersen of Copenhagen. During August and September he traveled 
extensively in Palestine and Egypt, but in connection with private 
interests, as noted above. 

Most of the trips of any length were made by motor, and thus 
individually as opportunities arose. During October and November 
Mr. Staples visited Jericho and the Jordan, Hebron, and Gahlee. 
Oct. 18-21 Professor and Mrs. Hinke motored to Gahlee and back. 
The members of the School visited M^r S^ba (donkeys, October 6), 
BeisS.n (train, October 10-12), the district northeast of Jerusalem 
(on foot, November 17), Bittir (December 2), Frank Mountain and 
Urtas (on foot, December 7). In February a number of trips were 
made with Professor Showers — to Samaria (motor, February 13), He- 
bron (February 15), Beth-horon (horses, February 17), Ramah (Feb- 
ruary 18). February 21 Professor Hinke and Mr. Staples accom- 
panied Professor Fowler to Bethel (motor). The excursions of the 
School were continued by trips to Tell en-Nasbeh and Michmash (on 
foot, March 30), Gezer and Emmaus (motor, April 4), Adullam and 
Tekoa (donkeys, April 20), Nebi Samwll and Qubeibeh (April 24). On 
April 28 Professor and Mrs. Hinke, with Mr. Staples, left Jerusalem by 
car, and motored through Samaria and Phoenicia to Beirut, where they 
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were hospitably entertained by the American University and friends 
there. From Beirut they autoed to Byblos, Baalbek, and Damascus. 
After a quick trip (nine hours) from Beirut, they returned to Jerusa- 
lem April 5. The last excursion of the year was a visit to Ai and 
Stoiieh (horses. May 17-18). 

January 2-17 we had three boys dig on the property of the School,, 
to ascertain, if possible, whether there were really Roman remains 
there, as reported some years ago. While the work was superficial 
and by no means extensive, no Roman remains were found. Pave- 
ments and foundation walls of little interest came to light, but their 
character, confirmed by accompanying potsherds and a lamp, was in 
the main distinctively Arabic, though possibly to some extent late 
Byzantine. We would ascribe the remains found to an Arab khan of 
the pre-Crusading period. 

On January 24 the School made formal application for the right to 
dig at Tell el-Ful, three miles north of Jerusalem, where the consensus 
of scholarly opinion has long placed Gibeah of Saul and Benjamin. 
The application was favorably received by the Archaeological Advi- 
sory Board, and formally granted by the Department of Antiquities 
on February 17. We waited a month for the rains to stop enough 
to allow continuous excavation, and then began work. The mound is 
owned by peasants of Sha'f§,t and Beit Hannlnah, according to a very 
complicated share system much in vogue in Palestine. We were 
unable to come to any satisfactory preliminary agreement, so we 
began on March 17 with a small force of laborers from Sha'f&t, who 
proved so unsatisfactory that we were glad to dismiss them and begin 
again March 20 with Beit Hannlnah men. We dug now for six days, 
with a force of from twenty to twenty-five men and boys, until the 
headmen of the village, believing that they could extract much 
masdri from the rich Americans by holding their work up long enough, 
compelled the laborers to quit work, greatly to the dissatisfaction of 
the latter. The negotiations which were then begun proved futile 
because of the cupidity of the owners, so we turned to the Goverimient 
for permission to apply the provisions of the Antiquities Ordinance 
regarding compulsory lease of land to be excavated. This permission 
was readily granted by Professor Garstang, and we were about to 
put it into effect when the arrival of Dr. Nies diverted our attention 
from excavations to building. Meanwhile the attitude of the felldhtn 
has grown very subdued after a conference with the District Inspector, 
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and we anticipate little dif&culty when operations are resumed in the 
immediate future. 

In the work at Tell el-Ful the Director enjoyed the advice and 
assistance of Professor Hinke and Pere Vincent, the foremost Pales- 
tinian archaeologist of the world. Mr. Staples was out the whole 
time with the Director, and was placed in charge of a squad of work- 
men. Dr. Meyer, of the Department of Antiquities, also spent a day 
with us. 

The first operations were devoted to the top of the hill, where 
trenches radiating from the fortress in the center showed that there 
had been a village on the summit in Jewish times. The mass of 
potsherds found belonged to the period between the eighth and the 
second centuries before our era, but toward the close of our first week's 
work we began to find in the lowest level south of the fortress numerous 
sherds of early Iron Age type, proving an early Israehte occupation. 
The last few days were given almost entirely to the rujm, or monti- 
cule, in the center of the hill-top. This proved much more inter- 
esting than expected. While we cannot give a definitive account 
until the work on it has been finished, it may be said that there are 
in it remains of a least three superimposed fortresses, all from Biblical 
times. Since the fortress is surrounded by glacis in an excellent state 
of preservation, it will be seen that we have here an Israelite migdol, 
the only one of the kind yet found in Palestine. 

The year just closed has witnessed fewer undertakings than the 
preceding year. The work of the Palestine Exploration Fund at 
Ashkelon was temporarily discontinued with the close of the second 
campaign, in June, 1921. The next work of the Fund will probably 
be devoted to some small, but very interesting mounds in the Plain 
of Acre, where the Director has found indications of Late Canaanite 
occupation. The outstanding event of the year has been the excava- 
tion of Beis^n, the Beth-shan of the Bible. The first campaign of 
the University of Pennsylvania Museum Expedition here lasted from 
July to October, 1921 ; the second began in April, 1922 . The Director, 
Dr. Fisher, has had the assistance of Captain Mackay, former In- 
spector of Antiquities for the Palestine Government, and of Messrs. 
Rowe and Fitzgerald, young English archaeologists. Scientifically, 
the methods employed are superior to anything yet done in Palestine, 
and Americans may be proud of the fact that the work at BeisS,n 
bids fair to transform the young science of Palestinian archaeology. 
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The Director of the School has enjoyed the privilege of visiting the 
excavations there several times, and has come away each time with 
new facts and new methods of the greatest value. In these excava- 
tions architecture and ceramics have for the first time come in for 
an equal treatment, one or the other having been usually neglected in 
the past. The outstanding discovery of the first campaign was the 
lower part of a massive hieroglyphic stele of basalt. The surface of 
the stone was very much weathered, and the reading of the name of 
the Pharaoh who erected it gave much trouble. After repeated 
changes of opinion, we have finally adopted the ascription to Sethos I 
(1313-1292). Mr. Rowe and the Director of the School have given 
a great deal of time and thought to the decipherment, and have 
succeeded finally in reading about half the twenty line inscription, 
which furnishes interesting new material for the relations between 
Egypt and Palestine some two generations before the conquest of 
Palestine by Joshua. During the campaign of this season, e unique 
series of anthropoid coffins of clay, dating probably from about the 
twelfth century B. C. were found. It may truly be said that the 
outlook for Palestinian archaeology^ was never so bright. 

After trips and excavations, our attention is justly claimed by the 
library, which we are trying to enlarge, though handicapped by very 
insufficient resources. We have as usual limited our purchases almost 
exclusively to French and German books, depending for American 
accessions mainly upon gifts, and resigning the British section of the 
library to the British School, which is even more hampered by lack 
of funds. Over a hundred volumes were bought, mainly from Ger- 
many, but the great rise in the foreign prices of German books, 
beginning in January, has reduced our opportunities in this direction. 
On the other hand, we have been most fortunate in securing a large 
number of generous gifts from American institutions and friends. 
During the twelve months which have just elapsed, we have received 
about 130 volumes from six institutions and six individuals. While 
a few were duplicates, many of them were expensive series and monu- 
mental works, the purchase of which would have exhausted our present 
resources for two years. Following is the list of donors and gifts: — 

1. American School at Athens: Blegen, Korakou. 

2. Carnegie Institute: Pumpelly, Anau (2 vols.), Explorations in 

Turkestan; Huntington, The Climatic Factor; Knobel, Ulugh 
Bey's CataJogue of Stars, Ptolemy's Catalogue of Stars; etc. — 

seven volumes. 
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3. Princeton University: Syria, the Princeton University Archaeo- 

logical Expedition to Syria, complete up to date in about five 
large folio volumes, a splendid gift which we owe Professor 
Butler. 

4. Royal Asiatic Society: a nearly complete set of the Transactions 

of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, in about seven volumes. 

5. University of Michigan: Sanders, The Psalms (important new 

Ms.). 

6. University of Pennsylvania Museum: a complete set from 1911 up 

date of the Babylonian Expedition Publications, in seventeen 
parts; a set of the Eckley B. Coxe Jr. Expedition to Nubia 
(eight vols.); Hall, Sphoungaras, Vrokastro; Seager, The 
Cemetery of Pachyammos. — ^About twenty-five volimies. 

7. Mrs. Beatrice Allard Brooks: A Contribution to the Study of the 

Moral Practises of Certain Social Groups in Ancient Mesopotamia 
(thesis). 

8. Mrs. Herbert E. Clark (of Jerusalem) : over a dozen volumes each 

of the anthropological journals Man, and Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Society; more than thirty volumes of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement (duplicate); 
Mackenzie, Beth-shemesh (duplicate); and miscellaneous 
archaeological and anthropological brochures.— Some sixty 
volumes. 

9. Prof. S. A. B. Mercer: The Book of Genesis, Growth of Religious 

and Moral Ideas in Egypt, Religious and Moral Ideas of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria, The Life and Growth of Israel, The Ethiopic 
Liturgy, Ethiopic Grammar, Short Egyptian Grammar, Extra- 
biblical Sources for Hebrew and Jewish History, Journal of the 
Society of Oriental Research (six vols.). — Total fourteen volumes. 

10. Mr. E. T. Newell: The First Seleucid Coinage of Tyre, The Seleucid 

Mint of Antioch, Tarsus under Alexander. — Three brochures. 

11. Dr. J. B. Nies: Ur Dynasty Tablets; Banks, Narrative of the Life 

and Adventures of Giovanni Finati (2 vols.); Williams, Turkey 
a World-Problem of Today; Bowman, The New World-Problems 
in Political Geography. 

12. Dr. H. H. Spoer:a number of brochures dealingwith the prehistoric 

archaeology of Europe. 
Among the most important books added to our library by purchase 
may be mentioned the following. In the field of Syro-Palestinian 
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archaeology proper we have acquired five parts of the Wissenschaftliche 
V erofentlichungen des Deufsch-Tiirkischen Denkmalschutzkommandos, 
by Wiegand, Alt, Watzinger, Weissbach, and others, as well as Kohl's 
Kasr Firaun in Petra, Viand's Nazareth, etc. In related fields we have 
secured Fimmen's Die kretisch-mykenische Kultur, Andrae's Der Anu- 
Adad Tempel in Assur, Koldewey's Die Tempel von Babylon und 
Borsippa. For the geography of Palestine we have added five works 
by Blanckenhorn and Klein. In folklore and comparative religion 
we have secured an almost complete set of the journal Folklore and 
Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. For chronology we have 
two voliunes of Ginzel's Handbuch der mathemaiischen und technischen 
Chronologie. In the field of Old Testament and Hebrew we have 
added Konig's Lehrgebaude (three vols.), Meyer's Entslehung des 
Judentums, several parts of the Polychrome Bible, and eight parts of 
the Beihefte zur Alttestamentlichen WissenschafL In New Testament 
studies our additions have been more important. Among them may 
be noted Meyer's Ursprung und Anfdnge des Christentums (two vols.), 
Harnack's Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums (two vols.), 
Jiilicher's Die Gleichnisreden Jesu (two vols.), Dalman's Orte und 
Wege Jesu, Bousset's Kyrios Christos, Reitzenstein's Die hellenistischen 
Mysterienreligionen, and Wutz's Onomastica Sacra (two vols.). In 
Semitic epigraphy we have bought Delaporte's Epigrapkes aramSens, 
and Lidzbarski's Altar amdische Urkunden aus Assur. Assyriological 
studies have benefited by Ebeling's Keilschrifttexte aus Assur (several 
parts), and Egyptological by Devaud's Maximes de Ptahhotep. 
We have added a number of Hittite publications and brochures, by 
Hrozny, Forrer, Koldewey, and others. In the Arabic field we have 
secured only Lammens' La Syrie (two vols.), and Caetani's Chrono- 
graphia Islamica (three parts), in addition to the books already 
reported last year. 

Our greatest needs are still in the fields of archaeology proper and 
Egyptology. We lack many of the most important archaeological 
works, and our, Egyptological library is still in its infancy — a fact that 
was painfully evident in connection with our work upon the Egyptian 
stele of Beisin. There are very few Egyptological works accessible 
in Jerusalem, and every excavation emphasizes again the importance 
of Egyptology for the knowledge of ancient Palestine. The generous 
gift by Mrs. Jastrow of the Semitic library of Professor Morris Jastrow, 
Jr., to the Schools in Jerusalem and Baghdad will greatly improve our 
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collection in the Old Testament, comparative religions, Arabic and 
philological departments, but his library was entirely lacking in the 
archaeological and Egyptological works which we need so much. 

Our library is still enjoying the generous hospitaUty of the British 
School and the Department of Antiquities, which, though crowded 
themselves, cheerfully make room for us. The arrangement is of 
mutual advantage, though we will be glad to have the library more 
accessible in the new building, and they will be glad of the additional 
room. Owing to the increase in the number of books the room is 
growing rather small for us. This year we have entirely outgrown 
shelf space, and have added a number of substantial book-shelves made 
at the Syrian Orphanage. 

Besides his work for the School and his private researches, the 
Director has served on various committees outside, especially on the 
Archaeological Advisory Board, the Committee for the Proposed 
School of Higher Oriental Studies in Jerusalem (an international and 
non-religious enterprise under the auspices of English scholars and 
government officials) and the Museum Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 
He has acted as chairman of the latter, and has got together a collec- 
tion of ancient pottery, lamps, models of tombs and crafts, woods, etc., 
for the Biblical Museum of the Y. M. C. A. 

Following is a list of the Director's publications during the twelve 
months just closed: 
A Revision of Early Assyrian and Middle Babylonian Chronology, 

Rev. d'Assyr., XVIII, 83-94. 
The Amorite Form of the Name Hammurabi, Am. Jour, of Sem. Lan., 

XXXVIII, 140-1. 
A Misunderstood Syrian Place-name — DanaandTyana,Am.Jour. of 

Phil, XLIII, 74-5. 
The Origin of the Name Cilicia, ibid., 166-7. 
The Babylonian Temple-tower and the Altar of Burnt Offering, Jour. 

of Bib. Lit., XXXIX, 137-42. 
The Supposed Babylonian Derivation of the Logos, ibid., 143-7. 
The Name Rebecca, ibid., 165-6. 
The Assumed Hebrew Stem skt, be silent, ibid., 166-7. 
The Hebrew stems dlk, grs, skh, ibid., 167-8. 
Yeme hash-shaharut shel ha- 'am ha-'ivrt, Hash-shiloah, XXXIX, 

28-33. 
A Revision of Early Hebrew Chronology, Jour, of Pal. Or. Soc, I, 

49-79. 
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A Colony of Cretan Mercenaries on the Coast of the Negeb, ibid., 

187-94. 
The Earhest Forms of Hebrew Verse, ibid., II, 69-86. 
Epigraphical postcript to Sukenik, The Ancient City of Philoteria, 

ibid., 108-9. 
Palestine in the Earliest Historical Period, ibid., 110-139. 
Free Course for the Spade in Palestine, Sunday School Times, 1921, 

565-6. 
Extracts from reports in Bulletin of American School, No. 3, 2-3. 
Extracts from reports in Bulletin of American Schools, No. 4, 2-12. 
Annual Report of Director, No. 5, 9-23. 
Preliminary reports on Tell el-Ful, No. 6, 7-8. 
Gibeah of Saul and Benjamih, No. 6, 8-11. 
The Excavations at Ascalon, No. 6, 11-18. 

Besides these notes and papers a number of reviews were contributed 
to the Palestine Weekly and Ha-aretz. 

In conclusion, we take the greatest pleasure in acknowledging the 
many courtesies shown us by our friends in Palestine and elsewhere. 
We remain under deep obligation for the kind assistance given us 
repeatedly by the staff of the British School, Professor Gars tang and 
Mr. Phythian-Adams. Dr. Fisher, Director of the American excava- 
tions at Beisan, has shown us generous hospitality and courtesy. 
The member of the French School of Archaeology have continued to 
show their well known friendliness, and have been ready to give us 
access to the library at all times. Professor Dalman, Director of the 
German School, returned to Germany in December, 1921, but his 
place has been taken by Professor Alt, whose courtesy and profound 
scholarship have made him an invaluable member of the learned 
community of Jerusalem. While the German School must remain for 
some time inactive, the presence of this eminent scholar assures a 
bright future for it. Our relations have been resumed on the same 
cordial basis as formerly. 

The death of Dr. Nies called forth generous expressions of sympathy 
and acts of helpfulness from many members of the Jerusalem com- 
munity. It is an unusual pleasure to thank Bishop and Mrs. Mac- 
Innes; the American Colony, who, as always, proved ready to do all 
in their power; the American Consul; and, not least, Mr. Antoine 
Gelat and his son Elias, our old friends, who again and again have 
eased our path with their advice and help. 

W. F. Albright, 

Jerusalem, July 15, 1922. Director. 
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